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The Book of Genesis, with Introduction and Notes. By Profes- 
sor S. R. Driver, D.D., Oxford University, Eng. [Westminster 
Commentaries.] New York: E. G. Gorham, 1904. Pp. lxxiv + 
420. 

Genesis is the great book of the Old Testament, surpassing all others 
in interest, and in presenting the most profound and the most vital questions 
concerning the Bible and divine revelation. Its chapters have in the past 
furnished the battle-grounds for the so-called conflicts between science and 
religion, and in recent years no portion of the Holy Writ has been more 
directly affected by archreological discoveries in the East. So far-reaching 
and so rapid has been the light cast by modern research and modern 
criticism upon the book of Genesis that English scholars in recent times 
seem to have hesitated to enter upon the task of its exegesis, and biblical 
students have looked in vain for many years for a really first-class, com- 
prehensive commentary in English upon the book. They have had access 
only to the somewhat cumbrous volumes of Delitzsch and of Dillmann, 
both translated from the German and designed especially for readers of 
the Hebrew text. Their want, however, has now at last been met by this 
work of Professor Driver, a prince among Old Testament scholars. While 
primarily designed for readers of the English text (which is given in the 
English Revised Version), the commentary contains many notes upon 
Hebrew words and idioms, and thus is adapted to the needs of readers of 
the original. If such readers will provide themselves also with Spurrell's 
Notes on Genesis, they will have a good equipment for both the study of 
the Hebrew of Genesis and the exegesis. 

The method of Professor Driver's treatment of the Scriptures is too 
well known to require any special description. This book, like all his 
works, is characterized by a spirit of sanity and reverence, by a soberness 
that avoids every species of purely imaginative speculation, by a broad 
scholarship joined with a spiritual insight and true appreciation of religious 
truth. 

The introduction is especially full and valuable, discussing the composite 
structure of Genesis, its chronology, its historical value, and its religious 
value. The unity and diversity of Genesis are clearly set forth, with the 
reasons for resolving it into the three distinct component parts: P, the 
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priestly narrative ; J, the Yahwistic narrative ; and E, the Elohistic narrative ; 
and the characteristics of each are given. 

The chronology of Genesis is shown to have no historic value. 1 In 
respect to the historical value of Genesis Professor Driver is cautious and 
conservative. While in the first eleven chapters he finds little or nothing 
that can properly be called historical, yet in the subsequent chapters, all 
things considered, he thinks that 

it is difficult to believe that some foundation of actual personal history does not 
underlie the patriarchal narratives .... and that the accounts which we have 
of the patriarchs are in outline historically true, but that their characters are 
idealized and their biographies not unfrequently colored by the feelings and 
associations of a later age. 

Current popular beliefs have found expression in them, giving unhistorical 
explanations of existing facts and institutions; tribal relations have also 
been imported into them ; the movements of tribal life being narrated occa- 
sionally in the form of events in the lives of individuals, as in the stories 
of Shechem and Dinah, Judah and Tamar, and in different tribal genealo- 
gies. 

The religious value of Genesis is found not to depend at all upon its 
historical character: the narratives still teach the same lessons which they 
taught our forefathers who believed every word of them to be literally true. 
Their wonderful adaptability to teach children religious truths is thus finely 
expressed: 

In Genesis more than any other part of the Bible God talks with men as a 
father with his child. Need we be surprised, therefore, that there should in this 
book be some accommodation to the habits and modes of thought with which 
children are familiar ? From tales a child may learn many a lesson without stop- 
ping to ask either himself or his teacher whether every particular tale is true or 
not. And the tales of Genesis, whether history or parable, are in either case 
inimitable and full of lessons. Truths and duties such as we all need to learn, 
and continually throughout our lives have occasion to practice, are illustrated or 
enforced in it by anecdotes and narratives which the youngest can understand 
from which the oldest can still learn, and which never cease to fascinate and 
enthral those who have yielded themselves to their spell. The power of the 
patriarchal narratives on the heart, the imagination, the faith of men, can never 
die; it is immortal with truthfulness to the realities of human nature, and of God's 
education of mankind. 

In the commentary proper the different documents are indicated by 
letters on the margin of the English text. Here again we have a mark of 

1 A fact so patent in the light of modern discovery that it is admitted even by the 
conservative scholars of Princeton Theological Seminary. 
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Professor Driver's conservatism. While a stout defender of the docu- 
mentary analysis in general outline, he does not attempt to exhibit that 
refinement of analysis introduced by many scholars to the confusion and 
bewilderment of the ordinary Bible student. Thus in chap. 27 the narra- 
tive is assigned only to J, although most critics assign parts to E. 

Each chapter or section is furnished with an introduction, pointing 
out frequently its religious value, and then at the end of the chapters or 
sections are given when needed extended critical notes. Thus we are told 
that the story of Cain supplies a striking example of the manner in which 
the propensity to sin may be transmitted, etc; and then in the supplementary 
notes is a discussion of the original form of the story of the Phoenician 
parallels, and of the indications of the two cycles of tradition, in J's nar- 
ratives. Especially full are the introductions and supplementary notes 
treating of the "Cosmogony of Genesis," "The Sabbath," "The Creation 
and Fall of Man," "The Deluge," "The Table of Nations," "The Con- 
tents of Chap. 14." 

This commentary is not only marked by the temper of a scholar whose 
purpose is to give exposition and comment, but also that of an apostle of 
a true conception of the Old Testament. Dr. Driver realizes that the 
book of Genesis is still a great battleground for determining the method 
of divine revelation — whether this has been one of mechanical restraint 
and the impartation of subtle enigmas of knowledge, or whether God has 
revealed himself in human experience, manifested in story, poetry, and 
song, in institutions of religion, and every form of national life and growth. 
Professor Driver finds that Genesis testifies to this latter method, and he 
writes with the burden of one who has found the truth and knows that the 
truth only will make men free to receive the divine messages of the Bible. 
Thus, since many devout persons are still in doubt where the truth is, his 
work is especially timely and happy. 

But for those who have already attained a true conception of the Scrip- 
ture the tone of this commentary appears a little belated, and it lacks an 
advance seen in some of the more recent German commentaries (especially 
that of Gunkel) in pointing out more particularly the diverse origin not 
only of the stories of Genesis,' but also of the material such as is seen in 
many proper names. Investigations which have identified the names of 
Terah, Nahor, Sarah, Milcah, Esau, and others with those of deities 
appear almost entirely ignored by Professor Driver. Indeed, he seems 
to have advanced in his commentary not much beyond the work of Dill- 
mann, to whom he repeatedly refers, and thus his work appears not quite 
abreast and in keeping with that of the most recent Old Testament schol- 
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arship. Probably his feeling is that his position avoids reference to ill- 
established vagaries such as certainly have appeared in some recent works. 

Edward L. Curtis. 
Yale Divinity School, 
New Haven, Conn. 

New Light on the Life of Jesus. By Professor Charles Augustus 
Briggs, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1904. Pp. 
xii+105. $1.20, net. 

Crises of the Christ. By Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, D.D. 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1903. Pp. 473. $2, net. 

No two volumes could be more unlike than these. Dr. Morgan's 
treatment is based upon an unfaltering devotion to those views of the 
gospels which Professor Briggs's little volume would make quite untenable. 
It is obviously composed of sermons, and possesses all those homiletic 
excellencies for which the author is noted. It cannot be taken as a serious 
contribution to scientific literature. It is ultra-conservative, and indifferent 
to some very vital questions. Dr. Morgan believes that "Moses's body 
was brought out of the grave by Michael the archangel, for reunion with 
his spirit for the purpose of communion with the Man Jesus." This 
quotation will justify the statement that the volume is not a life of Christ 
in any true sense of the word. It is a series of meditations often of spiritual 
suggestiveness upon certain elements of that life. Yet even this is but an 
imperfect description. It is at the center a treatise on theology. 

Professor Briggs's book attempts to solve some of the difficulties of the 
chronology of Jesus, so to speak, by cutting that Gordian knot of the 
critics, the order of the Markan source. His argument circles around two 
questions: When did Jesus begin his ministry ? and, Where was Jesus dur- 
ing the absence of the Twelve ? 

In brief his position is as follows : Prior to the beginning of what we 
ordinarily know as the Galilean ministry Jesus had conducted an intro- 
ductory ministry which included the events mentioned in John 1:29-43 
and Mark 1:16 — 2:22. This ministry covered possibly three months and 
was followed by the Galilean ministry proper. Beginning shortly before 
the arrest of John, the first incident in this (second) Galilean ministry is 
the plucking of the grain. About the time that Jesus learns that John 
had been put to death he gives up his public ministry in Galilee and sends 
out the Twelve in groups of two, although probably keeping one or another 
of these groups with him while the others were on their journey. During 
the absence of the Twelve Jesus works in Judea and Perea, this period 
approximately extending from Tabernacles to the death of Lazarus. Then 



